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[3510-26-M] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards 


STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


AGENCY: Office of Federal Statistical 
Policy and Standards, Department of 
Commerce. 


ACTION: Notice of Proposed Revised 
Criteria for Establishing Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


SUMMARY: This document proposes 
changes in criteria and typology for 
designating and defining standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. This 
notice contains three items in addition 
to this introductory statement: (1) the 
text of the proposed revised criteria; 
(2) a detailed statement on the back- 
ground of the definition of the metro- 
politan statistical area and of the ra- 
tionale for the proposed changes; and 
(3) appendices listing potentially af- 
fected counties and areas. 


INTRODUCTION 


The proposed new criteria are the 
result of the most recent periodic 
review of the definitiona! structure 
under which standard metropolitan 
areas are identified for Federal statis- 
tical purposes. These definitions must 
be based on objective criteria which, 
so far as possible, are formulated to 
define each area, irrespective of their 
regional location or population size. 

A periodic review of the criteria is 
necessary to ensure the objectivity 
and consistency of the criteria and 
that relevant data are used. To this 
end, such reviews of the criteria have 
been conducted by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas (SMSA’s) prior to each 
Decennial Census of Population since 
the official metropolitan areas were 
first established in the late 1940's. 
Once the revised criteria become final, 
they will be used in conjunction with 
the 1980 Decennial Census of Popula- 
tion results to determine the specific 
boundary definitions for each metro- 
politan statistical area, probably in 
early 1982. 

In the Federal Committee on Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas’ ini- 
tial proposal of revised criteria, which 
was published in the FEDERAL REGISTER 
on June 22, 1978, changes to the crite- 
ria were proposed in response to com- 
plaints and comments made to the 
Committee by Federal agencies and 
the public since the 1970 Census. This 
second revision of the proposed crite- 
ria (published below) differs from the 
first in several respects, reflecting the 
substantial volume of public comment 
and suggestions received in response 


NOTICES 


to the June proposal. The comment 
period on these proposed revised crite- 
ria will be open until January 29, 1979. 
In addition, notice was recently given 
in the FepERAL REGISTER for a hearing 
to be held on December 15, 1978. After 
the public comments are received and 
reviewed, the final criteria will be pub- 
lished in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


THE NATURE OF CURRENT PROPOSALS 


The most significant change since 
the June proposal is the provision of 
systematic recognition of the major 
component portions of the largest 
metrcopolitan complexes as_ distinct 
areas for Federal statistics. Further, it 
is proposed that the existing set of 
consolidated metropolitan statistical 
areas would be expanded to provide 
standard statistical recognition of 
major metropolitan complexes. Recog- 
nition of both component and consoli- 
dated statistical areas would retain 
twelve existing SMSA’s which, under 
both the existing criteria and the June 
proposal, would have failed to qualify 
as separate areas. Under existing crite- 
ria these areas would have been 
merged with neighboring areas after 
the 1980 Census. 

The revised proposed criteria in- 
crease the consistency with which var- 
ious areas are treated by using the 
Bureau of the Census defined “urban- 
ized area”’ as the basis for determining 
those areas which are large enough to 
qualify for recognition as metropolitan 
statistical areas. It is also proposed 
that the Census “urbanized areas’ be 
used as the basis for a consistent de- 
termination of the specific area to 
which commuting is measured, in de- 
termining the outer boundaries of 
each metropolitan area. (The Bureau 
of the Census defines the “urbanized 
areas” in detail at the time of each De- 
cennial Census of Population, follow- 
ing precise criteria relating to the den- 
sity of population and urban develop- 
ment around cities. Thus urbanized 
areas provide a more consistent basis 
for identifying the size and extent of 
major population concentrations than 
the previously used limits of incorpo- 
rated cities or individual localities.) 

The new proposal also redefines the 
specific thresholds of commuting, pop- 
ulation density, percentage urban, and 
similar objective measures that deter- 
mine the qualification of outlying 
counties as parts of metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas. The revisions are de- 
signed to ensure that qualifying coun- 
ties are basically metropolitan in char- 
acter. 

Other adjustments in the criteria in- 
volve the identification of the central 
cities within each area, rules for deter- 
mining a title for the area, and simpli- 
fication of terminology by adopting 
“metropolitan statistical area’ as the 
basic term. 


The metropolitan statistical areas 
are established and defined strictly as 
a statistical standard for use in ensur- 
ing consistent statistics. However, in 
recent years the SMSA definitions 
have been adopted for many addition- 
al uses. There has been an increasing 
tendency for Federal agencies to apply 
the definitions of SMSA’s in the im- 
plementation of their nonstatisical 
programs. The Federal Committee on 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas is concerned about this trend 
because the definitions established for 
statistical purposes may not always be 
appropriate when applied to other 
programs, and because a change in the 
statistical definition of an area may 
have an unintended negative impact 
locally if program users do not take 
these changes into account. The Com- 
mittee and the Office of Federal Sta- 
tistical Policy and Standards are work- 
ing closely with the Federal agencies 
involved to eliminate any detrimental 
effects that might result from the es- 
tablishement of revised statistical cri- 
teria and definitions for metropolitan 
areas. (A report on present uses of 
SMSA -designation in Federal pro- 
grams is available from the Office of 
Federal Statistical Policy and Stand- 
ards.) 


ADDRESS: Send comments to: Joseph 
W. Duncan, Director, Office of Feder- 
al Statistical Policy and Standards, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20230. All comments, ma- 
terials, questions, etc., in response to 
this proposal will be available for 
public inspection during normal busi- 
ness hours, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., in 
Room 702, 2001 ‘“S” Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


FOR FURTHER 
CONTACT: 


Suzann Evinger, Office of Federal 
Statistical Policy and Standards, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230, telephone 
(202) 673-7965. 


Note.—The Department of Commerce has 
determined that this proposal is not a sig- 
nificant regulation requiring preparation of 
a regulatory analysis under Executive Order 
No. 12044. 


INFORMATION 


JUANITA M. KREPs, 
Secretary. 


CRITERIA FOR DESIGNATION AND DEFINITION 
OF METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 


(REVISED DRAFT) 
Basic Criteria 

1. Each metropolitan statistical area: 

(a) Must include a city of 15,000 or more 
inhabitants which, with surrounding dense- 
ly settled territory has an urbanized area' 
population of at least 50,000; and 


(b) Must have a total population of at 
least 100,000. 


'As defined by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 
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2.. Four levels of metropolitan statistical 
areas are recognized on the basis of total 
population as of the last national census: 

Level A—Metropolitan statistical areas of 
1 million or more. 

Level B—Metropolitan statistical areas of 
250,000 to 1 million. 

Level C—Metropolitan statistical areas of 
100,000 to 250,000. 

Level D—Metropolitan statistical areas of 
less than 100,000.? 

Level A metropolitan statistical areas may 
be further subdivided into component met- 
ropolitan statistical areas as specified in Cri- 
teria 10 through 13. 


Central Counties * 


3. Included in the metropolitan statistical 
area and designated as control counties are 
those counties which: 

(a) Have at least 5,000 population in the 
central city(ies) of the metropolitan statisti- 
cal area (as defined in Criterion 6), or, 

(b) Have 50.00% or more of their popula- 
tion in the urbanized area’ of the principal 
central city. 


Outlying Counties * 


4. An outlying county will be included in a 
metropolitan statistical area if any one of 
the following three combinations of condi- 
tions is met: 

(a) At least 40.00% of the employed work- 
ers residing in the county commute to the 
eentral county(ies) (as defined in Criterion 
3), and the population density is at least 40 
persons per square mile. 

(b) At least 30.00% of the employed work- 
ers commute to the central county(ies), plus 
any one of the following conditions: 

(1) Population density is at least 60 per- 
sons per square mile. 

' (2) At least 35.00% of the population is 
urban. 

(3) At least 10.00% (or 5,000) of the popu- 
lation lives within the urbanized area of the 
principal central city of the metropolitan 
statistical area. 

(ec) At least 15.00% of the employed work- 
ers commute to the central county(ies)*® plus 
any two of the following conditions: 


2Areas previously recognized as standard 

metropolitan statistical areas but not cur- 
“rently qualified on the basis of metropolitan 
statistical area population; retained under 
Criterion 9. 

3Throughout. the criteria the -term 
“county” includes county equivalents (e.g., 
parishes in Louisiana). In Virginia, where 
most cities of more than 15,000 population 
are independent of any county, the criteria 
generally treat as included in a county any 
independent cities derived primarily from it. 
In New England, metropolitan statistical 
areas are defined in terms of cities and 
towns instead of counties; see Criteria 15-21. 

‘Refers to non-central counties qualifying 
for inclusion in the metropolitan statistical 
area. Such counties must be directly contig- 
uous to a central county or to an outlying 
county already qualified for inclusion. See 
also footnote 3. 

5Also accepted as meeting this commuting 
requirement are: 

(a) The number of persons working in the 
county who live in the central county(ies) is 
equal to at least 15.00% of the employed 
workers living in the county, or 

(b) The sum of the number of workers 
commuting to and from the central 
county(ies) is equal to at least 20.00% of the 
employed workers living in the county. 


“NOTICES 


(1) Population density is at least 60 per- 
sons per square mile. 

(2) At least 35.00% of the population is 
urban. 

(3) Population growth between the last 
two decennial censuses is at least 20.00%. 

(4) At least 10.00% (or 5,000) of the popu- 
lation lives within the urbanized area of the 


‘principal central city of the metropolitan: 


statistical area. 


Area Titles 


5. The title of a metropolitan statistical 
area includes: 

(a) The name of the city with the largest 
population in the metropolitan statistical 
area. : 

(b) The names of up to two additional 
cities, with eligibility determined as follows: 

(1) Each additional city with a population 
of at least 250,000. 

(2) A city of 15,000 to 250,000 population, 
provided it is at least one-third as large as 
the principal central city of the metropoli- 
tan statistical area, has an employment/ 
residence ratio of at least 0.8, and has out- 
commuting of less than 50.00% of its resi- 
dent employed workers. , 

(c) Area titles that include the names of 
more than one city will start with the name 
of the largest city and list other cities in 
order of their population according to the 
mogt recent national census. 

(d) In addition to city names, the area 
titles contain the name of each State into 
which the metropolitan statistical area ex- 
tends. 


Central Cities 


6. Recognized as the central city(ies) of 
the metropolitan statistical area are: 

(a) Each city qualifying for the area title 
under Criterion 5. 

(bd) Each other city with a population of at 
least 25,000, an employment/residence ratio 
of at least 0.8, and outcommuting of less 
than 50.00% of its resident employed work- 
ers. 


Merger of Adjacent Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas 


7. Two adjacent metropolitan statistical 
areas qualifying under Criteria 1 and 3 
through 6 will be included in the same met- 
ropolitan statistical area if their combined 
population is 1 million or more and all of 
the following conditions are met: 

(a) At least 75.00% of the population of 
each metropolitan statistical area is urban. 

(b) The commuting interchange * between 
the two metropolitan statistical areas is 
equal to: 

(1) At least 15.00% of the employed work- 
ers residing in the smaller metropolitan sta- 
tistical area, or - 

(2) At least 10.00% of the employed work- 
ers residing in the smaller metrcpolitan sta- 
tistical area, and 

((a)) The urbanized area of a central 
city of one metropolitan statistical 
area is contiguous with the urbanized 
area of a central city of the other met- 
ropolitan statistical area, or 

((b)) A central city in one metropolitan 
statistical area shares the same urbanized 
area with a central city in the other metro- 
politan statistical area. 


®*The communting interchange between 
two areas is the sum of the number of work- 
ers who live in either of the two areas and 
work in the other. 
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8. If two adjacent counties contain sepa- 
rate urbanized areas’ whose largest central 
cities are within 25 miles of each other 
(downtown to downtown), they will be in- 
cluded in the same metropolitan statistical 
area unless there is definite evidence that 
the two cities are not closely integrated with 
one another socially and economically—for 
example, if the sum of the number of work- 
ers commuting between their two counties is 
less than 15.00% of the employed workers 
residing in the smaller county. 


Loss of Designation or Transfer to Another 
Metropolitan Statistical Area 


9. (a) Changes in status, level, and defini- 
tion of established metropolitan statistical 
areas and central cities will be made imme- 
diately after national census data become 
available to provide the basis for the change 
in accordance with Criteria 1 through 8. 
However, a metropolitan statistical area des- 
ignated on the basis of national census data 
according to criteria in effect at the time of 
designation will not be disqualified on the 
basis of having a total population of less 
than 100,000.7 

(b) A county can be transferred from one 
metropolitan statistical area to another on 
the basis of data from a national census in 
cases in which (1) the application of Crite- 
rion 1 or Criterion 8 would lead to the desig- 
nation of a new metropolitan statistical 
area, or (2) the applieation of Criterion 3 or 
Criterion 4 shows greater imtegration with a 
different metropolitan statistieal area. 


Component Metropolitan Statistical Areas 


Within each Level A metropolitan statisti- 
cal area outside New Engiand, one or more 
component metropoktanm statistical areas 
may be designated and titled, as follows: 

10. A single eounty meay be designated a 
component metropolitam statistical area if it 
meets ali four of the following require- 
ments: 

(a) Has at least 100,000 population; 

(b) Contains no part of the principal cen- 
tral city of the Level A metropolitan statis- 
tical area; 

(c) Is 75.00% or more urban; and 

(d) Has 66.66% or more of its resident 
workers working within the county. 

11. Pairs of counties, each county of which 
meets Criteria 10(a) through 10(c), may be 
designated a single component metropolitan 
statistical area if they meet all five of the 
following requirements: 

(a) Each county has 50.00% or more of its 
resident workers working within the county: 

(ob) They have commuting interchange® 
amounting to at least 20.00% of the em- 
ployed workers residing in the smaller 
county; 

(c) The smaller county does not have 
greater commuting interchange with any 
other county in the Level A metropolitan 
statistical area, other than those containing 
the principal central city; 

(d) There is other evidence that the two 
counties are closely linked economicaliy and 
socially; and 

(e) The pair taken together has 66.66% or 
more of its resident workers working within 


7All such areas will become Level D met- 
ropolitan statistical areas (see Criterion 2). 
This provision does not apply to metropoli- 
tan statistical areas designated on the basis 
of current population estimates, which will 
lose their designation if they fail to qualify 
in the national census following designation. 
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the pair. Such pairs can further merge as 
one component metropolitan statistical area 
with single (unpaired) counties meeting Cri- 
teria 10(a) through 10(d), or with other 
pairs meeting Criteria 11(a) through 11(e), 
provided commuting interchange amounts 
to 20.00% of the employed workers residing 
in the smaller county or pair and is support- 
ed by other evidence of close economic and 
social ties. 

12. Other counties in the Level A metro- 
politan statistical area will be added to a 
component metropolitan statistical area as 
defined by Criteria 10 and 11 if: 

(a) Commuting from the county to the 
qualifying county or pair is greater than 
15.00% and greater than to any other quali- 
fying county or pair; or 

(b) The only physical link with the rest of 
the Level A metropolitan statistical area is 
through the qualifying county or pair. 

13.. If a Level A metropolitan statistical 
area has one or more component metropoli- 
tan statistical areas designated: 

(a) The Level A metropolitan statistical 
area is designated a consolidated metropoli- 
tan statistical area; 

(b) All counties not included in a compo- 
nent metropolitan statistical area under Cri- 
teria 10 through 12 together comprise a 
component metropolitan statistical area 
whose largest central city is the largest city 
of the Level A (consolidated) metropolitan 
statistical area. 

14. Component metropolitan statistical 
areas are titled in either of two ways: 

(a) Using the names of up to three cities 
in the component metropolitan statistical 
area that qualify as central cities of the 
Level A (consolidated) metropolitan statisti- 
cal area under Criterion. 6, following the 
rules of Criterion 5 for selection and se- 
quencing; or 

(b) Using the names of up to three coun- 
ties in the component metropolitan statisti- 
cal area, sequenced in order from largest to 
smallest population. 


Special Provisions For New England 


In New England, the cities and towns are 
administratively more important than the 
counties, and a wide range of data is com- 
plied locally for these minor civil divisions. 
Therefore, cities and towns are the units 
used in defining metropolitan statistical 
area. The units used are much smaller than 
the counties used to define metropolitan 
statistical areas in other States, and the 
definitions are based primarily on popula- 
tion density and commuting. 

As a basis for measuring commuting and 
determining which cities and towns could 
qualify for inclusion in a metropolitan sta- 
tistical area, a central core is first defined 
for each urbanized areas,' consisting essen- 
tially of all contiguous cities and towns that 
have at least 50.00% of their population in 
the urbanized area, provided they have a 
specified degree of integration with the rest 
of the central core and are not more inte- 
grated with another central core. 

To permit a systematic implementation of 
the criteria on cOmmuting, Principal core 
cities are identified following criteria like 
those used to identify metropolitan statisti- 
cal area central cities (Criterion 6), and the 
central core is defined with respect to these 
cities. 

15. For purposes of measuring commuting, 
a central core is defined in each urbanized 
area, comprising 


NOTICES 


(a) The largest city in the urbanized area, 
termed a principal core city; *® 

(b) Contiguous cities and towns that have 
at least 50.00% of their population within 
the urbanized area or in a contiguous urban- 
ized area, provided at least 15.00% of the 
employed workers residing in the city or 
town work in the principal core city(ies);° 

(c) Contiguous cities and towns that have 
at least 50.00% of their population within 
the urbanized area or in a contiguous urban- 
ized area, provided at least 15.00% of the 
employed workers residing in the city or 
town work in the principal core city(ies) or 
in cities and towns qualifying for the central 
core under Criterion 15(b).'* 

16. A “principal core city” for purposes of 
Criterion 15 is any city meeting Criteria 15 
(b) or (c) for inclusion in the central core 
which also meets Criterion 6 for recognition 
as the central city." 

17. A city or town adjacent to a central 
core as defined by Criterion 15 will be in- 
cluded in its metropolitan statistical area 
if 

(a) It has a population density of at least 
60 persons per square mile and at least 
30.00% of the employed workers living in 
the city or town work in the central core; or 

(b) It has a population density of at least 
100 persons per square mile and at least 
15.00% of the employed workers living in 
the city or town work in the central core." 

18. The potential metropolitan statistfcal 
area defined by Criteria 15, 16, and 17 quali- 
fies as a metropolitan statistical area pro- 
vided it meets Criterion 1. Determination of 
the title and central cities of the metropoli- 
tan statistical area is made according to Cri- 
teria 5 and 6."* 


8A central core may include more than 
one principal core city; see Criterion 16. 

*° Also accepted as meeting this commuting 
requirement are: 

(a) The number of persons working in the 
city or town who live in the principal core 
city(ies) is equal to at least 15.00% of the 
employed workers living in the city or town; 
or 

(b) The sum of the number of workers 
commuting to and from the principal core 
city(ies) is equal to at least 20.00% of the 
employed workers living in the city or town. 

Cities and towns are also included in the 
central core if they are completely sur- 
rounded by cities and towns that qualify for 


- inclusion in that core. 


"Recognition of a principal core city(ies) 
is necessary to provide a basis for applying 
the criteria of integration, and does not nec- 
essarily result in recognition as a central 
city once the entire extent of the metropoli- 
tan statistical area is determined. 

"Provided that the metropolitan statisti- 
cal area as ultimately defined qualifies for 
recognition under Criterion 1. 

3 Also accepted as meeting this commut- 
ing requirement are: 

(a) The number of persons working in the 
city or town who live in the central core is 
equal to at least 15.00% of the employed 
workers living in the city or town; or 

(b) The: sum of the number of workers 
commuting to and from the central core is 
equal to at least 20.00% of the employed 
workers living in the city or town. 

“Because detailed commuting data are 
available to reflect degree of integration at 
the subcounty level in New England, the 
provisions of Criterion 8 are not normally 
applied to New England metropolitan statis- 
tical areas. 


New England Component Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas © 


Within each Level A metropolitan statisti- 
cal area in New England," one or more com- 
ponent metropolitan statistical areas may 
be designated and titled. In order to desig- 
nate a component metropolitan statistical 
area, there must first be defined a compo- 
nent central core. 

19. (a) A component central core is de- 
fined for each city in the metropolitan sta- 
tistical area (other than the principal cen- 
tral city) that has a total population of at 
least 15,000, an employment/residence ratio 
of at least 0.8, and outcommuting of less 
than 50.00% of ‘its resident employed work- 
ers. A city so qualifying is termed a compo- 
nent core city. 

(b) Included in the component central 
core will be any additional city or town that 
meets all three of the following require- 
ments: 

(a) At least 50.00% of its population lives 
in the urbanized area' containing the com- 
ponent core city or in a contiguous urban- 
ized area; and 

(2) At least 500% of its employed workers 
work in the component core city together 
with other cities and towns already quali- 
fied for the component central core; and 

(3) The commuting interchange * with the 
component core city or other cities and 
towns already qualified for the component 
central core is at least 20.00%,'* and is less 
than the commuting interchange with any 
other component central core or with the 
largest city of the metropolitan statistical 
area. 

(c) The component central core defined by 
Criteria 19 (a) and (b) as a whole must have 
outcommuting of less than 50.00% of its 
resident labor force, and there must be 
other evidence that the communities 
making up the component central core are 
closely linked economically and socially. 

(d) Adjacent component central cores de- 
fined under Criteria 19 (b) and (c) may be 
merged "’ as a single component central core 
provided 

(1) The component core city of one com- 
ponent central core qualifies for inclusion in 
the other component central core under Cri- 
terion 19(b), or the component central core 
defined around one component core city 
qualifies as a whole for inclusion in the 
other component central core; and 

(2) There is other evidence that the com- 
munities are closely linked economically 
and socially. 

20. A contiguous city or town adjacent toa 
component central core as defined by Crite- 
rion 19 will be included in its component 
metropolitan statistical area if: 

(a) It is included within the Level A met- 
ropolitan statistical area; and 


‘S Including the Connecticut portion of the 
New York metropolitan statistical area. 

‘Local opinion is considered before 
making a decision if the commuting inter- 
change is at least 15.00% with each of two 
component central cores (and is also greater 
than the interchange with the principal 
ceniral city of the Level A metropolitan sta- 
tistical area. 

‘Local opinion is consulted before making 
a decision to merge component central cores 
that otherwise qualify for separate recogni- 
tion. 

'®Provided that the component metropoli- 
tan statistical area is ultimately defined 
qualifies for recognition under Criterion 21. 
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NOTICES 


(b) At least 15.00% of its employed work- 
ers work in the component central core; and 

(c) The commuting interchange with the 
component central core is greater than with 
the principal central city of the Level A 
metropolitan statistical area. 

21. (a) A potential component metropoli- 
tan statistical area defined by Criteria 19 
and 20 qualifies as a component metropoli- 
tan statistical area provided it has a total 
population of at least 75,000 and contains at 
least one city or town in addition to its com- 
ponent core city. 

(b) If a Level A metropolitan statistical 
area has one or more component metropoli- 
tan statistical areas designated, the Level A 
metropolitan statistical area is designated a 
consolidated metropolitan statistical area, 
and all cities and towns not included in a 
component metropolitan statistical area 
under Criteria 19, 20, and 21(a) together 
comprise a component metropolitan statisti- 
cal area whose largest central city is the 
largest city of the Level A (consolidated) 
metropolitan statistical area. 

(c) Each component metropolitan statisti- 
cal area is titled using the names of up to 
three cities in the component metropolitan 
statistical area that qualify as central cities 
of the Level A metropolitan statistical area 
under Criterion 6, following the rules of Cri- 
terion 5 for selection and sequencing. 
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Appendix A 


CURRENT SMSA COUNTIES THAT WOULD 
PROBABLY NOT QUALIFY FOR INCLUSION IN A 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA UNDER THE 

PROPOSED NEW CRITERIA 


(Note: Counties are listed by State, in geographic order. 
Not included are a number of additional counties that would 
not qualify on the basis of 1970 data but appear likely to 
qualify by 1980 on available information on growth trends 
since 1970.) 


Count State SMSA 

Herkimer NY Utica-Rome 

Adams PA York 

Susquehanna PA Binghamton, NY-PA 

Ottawa OH Toledo 

Preble OH Dayton 

Putnam OH Lima 

Van Wert _ OH Lima 

Clay IN Terre Haute 

Marshall IN South Bend 

Posey _ IN Evansville 

Sullivan IN Terre Haute 

Tipton IN Kokomo 

Vermillion IN Terre Haute 

Wells IN Fort Wayne 

Clinton IL St. Louis, MO-IL 

Menard IL Springfield 

Oceana MI Muskegon-Norton Shores- 

Muskegon Heights 

St. Croix WI Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
MN-WI1 

Andrew MO St. Joseph 

Christian MO Springfield 

Ray MO Kansas City 

Butler KS Wichita 

Jefferson KS Topeka 

Osage KS Topeka 

Cecil MD Wilmington, DE-NJ-MD 

Appomattox VA Lynchburg 

Charles City VA Richmond 

Craig VA Roanoke 

New Kent VA Richmond 

Powhatan VA Richmond 

Wirt WV Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH 
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County 


Brunswick 
Currituck 


Madison 
Bryan 
Effingham 
Lee 
Twiggs 
Baker 
Nassau 
Wakulla 
Marion 
Sequatchie 
Baldwin 
Limestone 
Stone 
Benton 
Little River 
Grant 
McClain 
Mayes 
Sequoyah 
Callahan 
Hardin 


Jones 
Waller 
Wise 
Douglas 
Gilpin 
Teller 
Sandoval 


SMSA 


Wilmington 

Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 
Portsmouth, VA-NC 

Asheville 

Savannah 

Savannah 

Albany 

Macon 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 


Tallahassee 


Chattanooga 

Chattanooga 

Mobile 

Huntsville 
Biloxi-Gulfport 
Fayetteville-Springdale 
Texarkana, TX-AR 

Alexandria 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Fort Smith, AR-OK | 

Abilene 
Beaumont~-Port Arthur- 
Orange 

Abilene 

Houston 

Dallas-Fort Worth 
Denver 

Denver 

Colorado Springs 

Albuquerque 
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Appendix B 


NONMETROPOLITAN COUNTIES THAT WOULD 
PROBABLY QUALIFY FOR INCLUSION IN A 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA UNDER THE 
PROPOSED NEW CRITERIA 


Counties are listed by State, in geographic order. 


Counties marked with an asterisk (*) do not qualify for 
inclusion on the basis of 1970 data but would probably 
qualify by 1980 based on growth trends since 1970.) 


County 
Greene* 
Hunterdon 
Ocean 
Sussex 
Wyoming* 
Brown* 
Mason* 
Cass 
Calvert 
Frederick* 
Pleasants* 
Davie* 


Lincoln* 
Bartow* 
Coweta* 
Spalding 
Carter*® 


Grainger* 
Sevier* 
Franklin* 
Madison* 
Lonoke* 


Plaquemines* 
St. Charles 
Logan* 
Bastrop* 
Kendall* 
Lampasas* 
Yamhill 


State 
NY 
NJ 
NJ 
NJ 
PA 
OH 
IL 
NE 
MD 
MD 
WV 
NC 


NC 
GA 
GA 
GA 
KY 


TN 


MSA 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
New York Consolidated MSA 
New York Consolidated MSA 
New York Consolidated MSA _ 
Northeast Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN 
Peoria 
Omaha, NE-IA 
Washington, DC-MD-VA 
Washington, DC-MD-VA 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH 
Greensboro--Winston-Salem-- 

High Point 
Charlotte-Gastonia 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Huntington-Ashland, 

WV-KY-OH 
Knoxville 
Knoxville 
Florence 
Jackson 
Little Rock-North Little 

Rock 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 
Austin 
San Antonio 
Killeen-Temple 
Portland, OR-WA 
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NOTICES 


Appendix D 
CHANGES IN NEW ENGLAND 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 


Additions 

According to 1970 data on commuting to the newly defined central 
cores, the following cities and towns would qualify to be added to 
metropolitan statistical areas.or consolidated metropolitan statistical 
areas. (For titles and makeup of component metropolitan statistical 
‘areas, see Appendix C and text.) To determine whether the population 
density requirements are met, the 1980 density was estimated by projecting 
1970-75 estimated population growth to 1980. When 1980 commuting data 
become available, undoubtedly some additional cities and towns will 
qualify for inclusion. Places listed are towns unless designated as 
cities. 





Boston Consolidated MSA, MA-NH Additions in MA: Bolton, 
Boxborough, Carver, Dunstable, 
Essex, Gloucester city, Groton, 
Hopedale, Hopkinton, Hudson, 
Ipswich, Littleton, Mansfield, 
Marlborough city, Maynard, Mendon, 
Middleborough, Milford, Newbury, 
Newburyport city, Plymouth 
Plympton, Raynham, Rockport, 
Rowley, Southborough, Stow 


Additions in NH: Danville, East 
Kingston, Sandown 


Bridgeport, CT Ansonia city, Oxford, Seymour 
Fitchburg-Leominster, MA Ashburnham, Ashby 


Hartford-New Britain-Bristol - East Haddam, Middlefield, Middletown 
Consolidated MSA, CT city 


‘Lewiston-Auburn, ME Greene, Mechanic Falls, Poland, 
Sabattus (Webster) 


‘Manchester, NH Auburn, Candia, Raymond 
Nashua, NH Hollis, Litchfield 


New Bedford, MA Rochester 


New Haven-Meriden, CT Durham, Killingworth 


New London-Norwich, CT-RI Additions in CT: North Stonington, 
Salem 
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New York Consolidated MSA, NY- Addition in CT: Ridgefield 
NJ-CT : 


Pittsfield, MA Hinsdale, Richmond, West Stockbridge 


Portland, ME Buxton, Hollis, North Yarmouth, 
Standish 


Providence-Pawtucket, RI-MA Additions in RI: Exeter, Foster, 
Glocester 


Springfield-Chicopee, MA Huntington, Montgomery, Russell 
Waterbury, CT Bethlehem, Morris 
Worcester, MA Douglas, Princeton, Rutland 


Deletions 
A few cities and towns would no longer qualify for inclusion in 
a metropolitan statistical area, based on 1970 commuting data to the 
central core as redefined. In many cases, 1980 data will probably 
show an increase in commuting such that the place will continue to 
qualify. jae Pe ms 





Fitchburg-Leominster, MA Shirley 

inehaeher. NH Derry 

New Bedford, MA Lakeville 

New London-Norwich, CT=-RI Hopkinton, RI 
Pittsfield, MA Stockbridge 
Portland, ME Freeport, Saco city 


Springfield-Chicopee, MA Hadley, Warren 


Worcester, MA Berlin, Webster 


Transfers 
Based on 1970 commuting data and the redefined central cores, 
several towns would be transferred from one SMSA to another. Ina 
few cases, however, 1980 commuting data may confirm the present 
SMSA affiliation. 





Town From To 


Cheshire, CT Waterbury New Haven-Meriden 


Redding, CT , Danbury New York Consolidated MSA 
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Somers, CT Springfield-Chicopee Hartford-New Britain- 
Bristol Consolidated MSA 


Southbury, CT ‘ Waterbury Bridgeport 


Possible Additional Changes 

Not reflected in the draft criteria and listings is a further 
proposal under consideration by the Federal Committee on SMSA's. 
This proposal would recognize the importance of commuting to cities 
smaller than the size cutoff required for recognition as an MSA. 
Based on 1970 data, the five New England towns listed below have 
a higher level of commuting to a nonmetropolitan city than they do 
to the metropoiitan statistical area central core with which they 
qualify according to the present draft criteria. If the commuting 
to the nonmetropolitan city were recognized, these towns would not 
be included in any metropolitan statistical area. 





Nonmetropolitan city 
MSA with which with which commuting 
qualified under ties are stronger than 
Town draft criteria to MSA 








Allenstown, NH Manchester Concord 
Pembroke, NH Manchester Concord 
Raynham, MA Boston Consolidated Taunton 
MSA 
Jamestown, RI Providence-Pawtucket Newport 
Portsmouth, RI Fall River, MA-RI Newport 
Harwinton, CT Hartford-New Britain- Torrington 
Bristol Consolidated 
MSA 
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RATIONALE FOR THE CRITERIA FOR DEFINING 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 


b 


PREFACE 


During the first round of public review 
and comment on the proposed changes in 
the criteria for defining metropolitan statis- 
tical areas, there were a number of: individ- 
uals who requested fuller information rela- 
tive to the statistical concept of a metropoli- 
tan area and the background of the official 
definitions. This statement outlines the his- 
tory of this concept in Federal statistics, 
states the rationale for each portion of the 
criteria, and explains how the new proposal 
differs from the criteria now in effect. Men- 
tion is also made of some additional items 
still under consideration by the Committee 
and of the effects of the criteria changes on 
availability of statistical data. 


BACKGROUND 


The interest in developing a consistent 
definition of metropolitan areas dates back 
more than a century. The existence of sub- 
urban areas outside the limits of important 
cities was noted in census and statistical 
publications almost from the time of the 
first U.S. census in 1790. 

Metropolitan areas, defined to include 
suburbs with their central cities, were first 
officially defined for census purposes in 
1910; from that census through 1940, the 
term used was “metropolitan district.” 
These areas were established in order to 
permit accurate comparisons of important 
urban centers across the country, unaffect- 
ed by the varying extent of central city 
boundaries. 

A review of the census publications of the 
1910-1930 period makes it clear that in con- 
cept the metropolitan districts were single 
concentrations (some with multiple centers) 
of dense urban development, larger than a 
stated size, with strong internal commuting 
ties and weak ties to any other densely de- 
veloped areas. They were not intended to 
represent broad regions such as trading or 
newspaper-circulation areas, which would 
normally be much larger; nor, on the other 
hand, were they supposed to be limited to 
the built-up urbanized area.’ 

In the 1930 census, the concept was de- 
scribed as constituting the ‘greater’ city,” 
and beginning in that year, the definition 
required a central city of 50,000 or more. It 
may be ncted that a number of other coun- 
tries independently began to define their 
own metropolitan areas during the same 
1910-1946 period. Definitions adopted in 

_ other countries similarly have stressed high 
population density, commuting ties, and low 
proportion of population involved in agricul- 
ture.? 

The metropolitan districts defined in the 
censuses from 1910 through 1940 were in- 
tended primarily for the ‘presentation of 
data from the census. They were defined in 
terms of townships and similar county sub- 
divisions, which made it difficult for other 
Federal, State, local, and private statistical 
groups to compile related data for them. As 


1See Richard L. Forstall and Philip N. 
Fulton, “The Official SCSA/SMSA Defini- 
tion: Concept and Practice,” Statistical Re- 
porter, October 1976, and the various 
sources cited there. 

2See International Urban Research, The 
World’s Metropolitan Areas, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1959, pp. 6-15. 
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a consequence, by World War II several 
Federal agencies had developed alternative 
metropolitan area definitions, usually in 
terms of whole counties. Sometimes these 
county combinations were based as closely 
as possible on the Census Bureau metropoli- 
tan districts; sometimes they were based on 
other information. Often the various defini- 
tions did not agree with one another. 

As a result, shortly before the 1950 
census, a decision was made to define a set 
of “standard metropolitan areas” (SMA’s) 
for presenting Federal statistics. Since the 
new areas were to be used by all Federal sta- 
tistical agencies and not just for census pur- 
poses, the task of defining them was as- 
signed to the Bureau of the Budget (later 
renamed the Office of Management and 
Budget), acting with the advice of a newly 
formed interagency committee. (This origi- 
nal assignment was reinforced by the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950 which, in Section 103, assigned the 
Bureau of the Budget responsibility for sta- 
tistical policy. In October 1977 that respon- 
sibility was assigned by President Carter to 
the Department of Commerce, where it is 
implemented by the Office of Federal Sta- 
tistical Policy and Standards (OFSPS).) 

To maximize the range of statistical data 
that could be made available for the SMA’s, 
it was agreed to define them in terms of 
entire counties. Although it was recognized 
that this would lead to some inaccuracies in 
definition, this disadvantage was felt to be 
outweighed by the large amount of related 
data that could be made available by county 
but not by smaller subcounty units. Howev- 
er, an exception to the coun.y building- 
block approach was made for New England. 
Here the subcounty units—the cities and 
towns—have always had great local impor- 
tance and a wide range of statistics availa- 
ble, while at the same time the counties 
have been relatively unimportant as govern- 
mental units. For example, in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the counties no longer 
function as active governmental units. 

The establishment of the SMA’s in 1950 
represented a change of technique, not of 
concept, for defining metropolitan areas. 
The concept embodied in the SMA defini- 
tion continued to be that of a large concen- 
tration of dense urban development, with 
strong internal commuting ties and weak 
ties to any other densely developed areas. 
The original published criteria issued for de- 
fining the SMA’s in 1950 reflected this by 
stressing commuting as the main criterion 
of integration of the outlying parts of the 
metropolitan area with its center or chief 
city. The rule adopted then was that if an 
outlying county had at least 15 percent of 
its resident workers working in the central 
county, it qualified for inclusion. The specif- 
ic 15 percent cutoff was selected primarily 
on the basis of examination of available 
data for specific areas. With certain excep- 
tions (which are discussed in a later sec- 
tion), it has proved satisfactory in that 
counties included in metropolitan areas by 
this criterion have been generally accepted 
as properly qualified. 

From their inception, the official SMA’s 
(renamed standard metropolitan statistical 
areas—SMSA’s—in 1959) were defined ac- 
cording to specific published criteria. These 
criteria have dealt chiefly with how large a 
city had to be to have a metropolitan area 
defined, and how to decide which counties, 
if any, adjacent to the city’s county should 
be included in its metropolitan area. The 


criteria have also mentioned, but in less 
detail, other issues such as rules for deter- 
mining which cities in the metropolitan 
area are “central cities’’ and which should 
be included in the area title; how to decide 
whether two cities in adjacent counties, 
each of which could qualify for a separate 
metropolitan area, should be defined as two 
separate areas or as one; and what to do if 
the qualification status of a metropolitan 
area changed over time, for example, if new 
commuting data showed that a formerly in- 
dependent area had come to qualify for in- 
clusion in a neighboring area. 

Changes in the official criteria have been 
made at the time of each census since 1950. 
None of these changes have involved signifi- 
cant deviations from the basic metropolitan 
area concept. Several modifications have 
been made over time in the rules for deter- 
mining how large a city must be to have a 
metropolitan area defined. Through 1950, a 
city of 50,000 or more had always been re- 
quired, but subsequent changes have gradu- 
ally relaxed the rules somewhat, permitting 
areas to be defined around smaller cities 
under certain specified conditions. 

Other changes have been made to reflect 
changing national conditions and the avail- 
ability of new statistical data for use in the 
definition process. For example, the 1950 
rules specified that a county must have less 
than 25 percent of its workers engaged in 
agriculture. However, with a rapidly de- 
creasing proportion of the population en- 
gaged in farming, this rule is now subject to 
elimination because there are practically no 
counties still affected by it. Although com- 
muting was the main measure of integration 
between outlying and central counties in 
the 1950 criteria, there were no national 
data available on the subject at that time. 
The commuting data used for the defini- 
tions in the 1950’s were mostly taken from 
surveys by State and local employment 
agencies, which were not always entirely 
comparable with one another in their cover- 
age and approach. Consequently, the data 
base was much improved in this respect 
after a question on place of work was in- 


‘cluded in the 1960 census. 


In the 1950 and 1960 criteria, references 
were made to other measures of integration, 
such as the volume of telephone calis be- 
tween outlying counties and the central 
county, circulation patterns of central-city 
daily newspapers, customer service and de- 
livery areas of department stores, and the 
extent of locally established planning areas. 
However, these alternative measures were 
dropped from the criteria after national 
commuting data became available. This was 
not so much because their were poor indica- 
tors but because it was difficult to obtain 
nationally comparable data on them. 
Throughout the history of the SMA’s and 
SMSA’s, the use of statistical data available 
for only a few areas has been avoided in the 
criteria because there would be not way to 
provide comparable definitions for other 
areas for which the specified data were not 
available. 

In 1977, the Federal Committee on stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and 
OFSPS began reevaluating the current cri- 
teria and considering modifications that 
might be introduced at the time of the 1980 
census. The Committee wanted to deter- 
mine whether any improvements could be 
made in the criteria so that they would 
more closely reflect the basic metropolitan 
area concept. Over the ensuing two years, 
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much of the Committee discussion was 
based on comments the members had re- 
ceived from users of the SMSA’s, in their 
own or other Federal agencies or elsewhere 
in the country. 

As noted earlier, in 1977 the responsibility 
for defining SMSA’s was transferred from 
OMB to the new established Office of Fed- 
eral Statistical Policy and Standards in the 
Department of Commerce. The OFSPS pub- 
lished a first set of proposed criteria for 
public comment in the May 1978 Statistical 
Reporter and in the FEepERAL REGISTER for 


June 22, 1978 (Vol. 43, No. 121).* Comments _ 


on the proposals were received from several 
hundred individuals, representing about 50 
SMSA's. After reviewing these comments, 
the Committee has developed a revised cri- 
teria proposal for defining metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas. In preparing the revised pro- 
posal, the Committee decided to follow the 
general outlines of the main proposal pub- 
lished in June, rather than either of the al- 
ternative options A and B that were pub- 
lished at the same time. Although some 
groups and individuals indicated they fa- 
vored one or the other of these alternatives, 
they constituted a small minority of all 
those who commented. 


THE PROPOSED NEW CRITERIA 


As revised, the proposed criteria include 
the following changes from the criteria now 
in effect.‘ 


*The general and New Englarid criteria 
were also published in the Statistical Re- 
porter issues of May 1978 and August 1978, 
respectively. 

‘The substantive changes made in the cri- 
teria since the version published in the Fep- 
ERAL REGISTER in June include: 

Criteria for defining component metro- 
politan statistical areas within (consoli- 
dated) metropolitan statistical areas of 
1,000,000 or more (Criteria 10-14 and 19-21); 

Changes in number and nomenclature of 
levels, from “Major” and “Local” to A, B, C, 
and D (Criterion 2); 

Changes in qualification rules, inciuding 
requirement that metropolitan statistical 
areas established in the future must have a 
total population of at least 100,000 (Crite- 
rion 1); provision that areas already existing 
will not be disqualified simply because they 
have less than 100,000 population (Criterion 
9); 

Recasting of the rules for qualifying out- 
lying counties to recognize as one of the cri- 
teria of metropolitan character a 10 percent 
involvement with the main city’s urbanized 
area (Criteria 4(b) and (c)); 

For counties with at least 40 percent com- 
muting to the central counties, reduction of 
the required criteria of metropolitan char- 
acter to a population density of at least 40 
persons per square mile (Criterion 4(a)); 

Special provision for counties associated 
with independent cities (footnote 3); 

Development of separate rules for deter- 
mining central cities and metropolitan sta- 
tistical area titles; cities of 15,000 to 25,000 
qualify as central cities if they qualify for 
the metropolitan statistical area titie (crite- 
ria 5 and 6). 

Except for the addition of criteria for rec- 
ognizing component metropolitan statistical 
areas in New England (Criteria 19-21), the 
New England criteria have not been sub- 
stantively changed from those published in 
the Statistical Reporter in August, but have 
been renumbered (Criteria 9-12 in the Sta- 
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Qualification (present Criterion 1; pro- 
posed Criterion 1).—The rules for permit- 
ting a city to qualify for recognition as a 
metropolitan statistical area have been 
modified to require a city of at least 15,000, 
that is located in a Bureau of the Census de- 
fined urbanized area of at least 50,000 and 
with a total population of at least 100,000 in 
the metropolitan area defined by the crite- 
ria. The lowering of the city size criterion 
(which is currently 25,000) would qualify a 
few new metropolitan areas. These would 
consist of a relatively small city which is 
surrounded by an extensive urbanized area 
whose total population is as large or larger 
than the urbanized areas of some Cities al- 
ready recognized for SMSA’s. The require- 
ment for a city of at least 15,000 is included 
to avoid the possibility of qualifying a 
densely populated area (for example a large 
military base) that does not contain at least 
a small city. The cutoff of 15,000 population 
has appeared in the criteria for a number of 
years as the lower limit for qualification as 
a central city other than the principal cen- 
tral city. 

The level of 59,000 required for the urban- 
ized area represents an updating of the re- 
quirement for a city of 50,000 that has ap- 
peared in the criteria since 1930. Adoption 
of the Census Bureau’s urbanized area for 
this rule represents a more standard ap- 
proach. The urbanized areas are defined on 
a consistent basis nationwide at the time of 
each national census, and consequently rep- 
resent the larger urban concentrations more 
consistently than do corporate city areas, 
whose boundaries tend to vary widely from 
region to region because of differing prac- 
tices on annexation. 

The cutoff of 100,000 for total metropoli- 
tan population would disqualify severai ex- 
isting SMSA's that are below that limit. 
However, these areas will not be dropped 
simply because their populations remain 
under 100,000, provided they did qualify for 
separate. recognition under the criteria in 
effect at the time they were established. 

The overall effect of the changes in the 
size requirements will make it somewhat 
more dificult for additional small areas to 
qualify as metropolitan statistical areas. 
This change was adopted because the Com- 
mittee felt that, now as in the past, the met- 
ropolitan area concept was intended to iden- 
tify the Nation’s larger urban centers. . 

Outlying Counties (present Criteria 2 and 
3; proposed Criterion 4).—The rules for de- 
termining which outlying counties should 
be included in the metropolitan area have 
been made somewhat more restrictive. How- 
ever, these rules are generally similar to the 
corresponding criteria now in effect. The 
intent is to include all counties that reach 
the 15 percent commuting level provided 
they also demonstrate a given level of ‘‘met- 
ropolitan character’. The rules used to de- 
termine ‘‘metropolitan character” are all 
based on regularly availabie census data and 
are designed to exclude counties that are 
very rural or sparsely populaied. A majority 
of the Committee believes that such rural 
counties should not be included in metro- 
politan areas even if their commuting ties 
with the central county are very high. 

As in the current criteria, counties with 
very high commuting links to the central 
county or counties are included without 
having to meet as many other requirements 
as counties with lower levels of commuting. 


tistical Reporter are 15-18 in the new ver- 
sion). 
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However, even counties with the highest 
levels of commuting (over 40 percent) must 
still have a population density of at least 40 
persons per square mile to qualify. 

Counties with between 30 and 40 percent 
commuting must meet one of three rules in- 
dicative of metropolitan character, such as a 
relatively high population density, or a sig- 
nificant percentage of the population classi- 
fied as urban (that is, living in urbanized 
areas or in places of 2,500 or more popula- 
tion). Counties with between 15 and 30 per- 
cent commuting must meet two of four re- 
quirements; these are similar to those just 
mentioned, but also include a high percent- 
age population increase between the last 
two censuses, a measure that gives recogni- 
tion to rapid-growth suburban fringe areas. 

The effect of the changes in the criteria 
for outlying counties is to exclude 61 coun- 
ties now included in SMSA’s. A list of these 
counties is given in Appendix A. This list is 
based on 1970 commuting data; after 1980 
census data become available in 1981-2, the 
new data may show that some of these 
counties are in fact qualified under the re- 
vised criteria. In any case, no counties will 
actually be dropped from metropolitan 
areas until the 1980 census results are tabu- 
lated. 

Although a fairly large number of coun- 
ties would possibly be affected by this 
change in the rules, their total 1970 popula- 
tion is only about 1.25 million or less than 1 
percent. of the current SMSA total. Their 
total area of 36,837 square miles represents 
over 7 percent of the current SMSA total, 
reflecting the fact that these are relatively 
sparsely settled counties on the outer edges 
of the metropolitan areas. 

Ceniral Counties (Footnote 5 in present 
criteria; proposed Criterion 3).—The rules 
for defining the central core area of each 
metropolitan area have been modified. This 
central area must be identified in order to 
determine the area to which commuting 
from outlying counties is measured. Origi- 
nally, the central area comprised only the 
county or counties containing the central 
city or cities. However, this produced arbi- 
trary results in several areas where the cen- 
tral city constitutes a separate county by 
itself (for example, Philadelphia, Denver, 
San Francisco). The central area in such 
cases was much smaller than for cities such 
as Chicago or Los Angeles that are located 
in a large county. Here, again, the proposed 
new rules introduce greater consistency by 
adopting the Bureau of the Census urban- 
ized area as the basis for determining the 
central counties. Those counties with at 
least half their population in the urbanized 
area will now qualify. 

It should be noted that only the central 
core is used to determine whether any addi- 
tional counties (termed “outlying counties” 
in the criteria) qualify for inclusion in the 
metropolitan area. Any commuting to these 
outlying counties does not qualify further 
counties for inclusion—the commuting must 
be to the central core counties. 

The effect of the change in the central 
core rules is to add about 8 counties to 
SMSA's because their level of commuting to 
the central core would now be over 15 per- 
cent—in other words, they had less than 15 
percent commuting to the central county or 
counties as previously defined, but more 
than 15 percent once additional counties 
were treated as central counties. A list of 
these counties based on i970 commuting 
data appears in Appendix B, together with 
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about 20 additional counties likely to be 


added to metropolitan statistical areas by 


1980 based on this or other criteria. 

This criterion also includes a rule that 
qualifies for inclusion in the central core 
any county containing at least 5,000 popula- 
tion in a central city. The main purpose of 
this rule is to provide for situations where a 
central city is located in more than one 
county. Such counties are not included 
automatically as central counties if the pop- 
ulation of the central city portion is small 
(ess than 5,000). However, counties contain- 
ing smaller portions of central cities usually 
do qualify under other criteria for inclusion 
in the metropolitan area itself. 

Central Cities and Titles (present Crite- 
rion 4; proposed Criteria 5 and 6).—The 
rules for identifying the central cities 
within each metropolitan area have been 
modified, and have been separated from the 
rules for titling the area. Central cities are 
commonly regarded as relatively large com- 
munities, with a denser population and a 
higher concentration of economic activties 
than more recently developed outlying or 
“suburban” areas. As such, central cities 
have numerous common characteristics and 
problems, and the central city/suburban 
distinction is important in many statistical 
presentations, permitting users to compare 
the respective central cities with one an- 
other separately from the respective subur- 
ban areas. 

The largest city in each metropolitan area 
is always recognized as a central city, of 
course. Ever since the establishment of the 
SMA’s in the 1950 census, the identification 
of any additional central cities has been 
made essentially on the basis of their being 
at least one-third the sige of the area’s larg- 
est city. However, a review of commuting 
and other data for all of the existing central 
cities has shown that certain commuting 
measures identify the cities of central char- 
acter much more precisely than the present 
rule. Consequently, the Committee proposes 
to adopt a new rule based on two commut- 
ing requirements: at least 50 percent of the 
residents * of the city must work within the 
city (that is, must not commute to work 
somewhere else), and the ratio of the 
number of persons working in the city to 
the number of residents > must be at least 
0.8 (in other words, there must be at least 80 
local jobs per 100 local residents). 

The chief effect of this rule is to identify 
certain smaller places as central cities be- 
cause they have central-city characteristics, 
even though their populations are consider- 
ably smaller than that of the main city. 
There are quite a few of these smaller cen- 
tral-type cities, especially in certain larger 
metropolitan areas. Examples include Cam- 
bridge, Lynn, and Waltham near Boston, Ni- 
agara Falls in the Buffalo area, Pontiac in 
the Detroit area, Aurora and Joliet in the 
Chicago area, and Berkeley and Pasadena in 
California. At the same time, some cities 
now listed as central cities would no longer 
be so treated because their commuting data 
indicate that they have a relatively high 
level of outcommuting, or that they provide 
jobs for relatively few of their own resi- 


5In the application of the criteria, “resi- 
dent” is limited to persons working, and ex- 
cludes residents who were not in the labor 
force or for other reasons not working at 
the time of the census. Workers whose place 
of work was not reported are also excluded, 
to avoid any bias toward the residence side 
in the employment/residence ratio. 
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dents, or both—in other words, that they re- 
semble suburban areas more closely than 
they do other central cities. 

In determining titles for metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas, the existing maximum of 
three cities has been retained in the pro- 
posed criteria, to avoid unduly cumbersome 
titles. This means that for the first time 
some places would be classified as central 
cities although not actually named in the 
title of the metropolitan statistical area. 

Levels (proposed Criterion 2).—During the 
discussions of the’ Federal Committee on 
SMSA’s, it became clear that there is a wide 
range of opinions about how large an urban 
area must be to deserve classification as 
“metropolitan”. 

Although the official metropolitan crite- 
ria have recognized urban centers as small 
as 50,000 ever since 1930, there are many 
users who believe that a much higher cutoff 
should be .established. Although the Com- 
mittee decided to make the rules for quailifi- 
cation a little more stringent (as described 
above), it did not seriously consider chang- 
ing to a much higher cutoff level, because 
this would have had the effect of disqualify- 
ing many existing metropolitan areas, in- 
cluding some that have been recognized 
ever since 1950. Instead, the Committee de- 
cided to identify four levels of metropolitan 
areas, using the total metropolitan popula- 
tion as the basis. The cutoff for these levels 
have been set at 1,000,000, 250,000, and 
100,000. —- 

Many studies have demonstrated that 
larger urban centers typically carry on nu- 
merous economie and social functions that 
are rare or absent in smaller cities. Essen- 
tially all cities large enough to be recog- 
nized for metropolitan area status have siz- 
able department stores and daily newspa- 
pers, banks of more than local importance, a 
junior college, and scheduled airline service 
(although this may be through an airport 
shared with a neighboring metropolitan 
center). However, only the largest metro- 
politan cities have many headquarters of 
major corporations, a Sunday newspaper 
with regional circulation, a wide range of 
specialized medical facilities, a major uni- 
versity, and a major-league athletic team. 
Above the one million level, most metropoli- 
tan.cities have all of these functions, and 
the significance of this particular size has 
some degree of public recognition. A study 
conducted by the Committee showed that 
the level of 250,000 corresponds approxi- 
mately to the level at which most metropoli- 
tan centers typically acquire wide regional 
influence, including such functions as large 
banks and Sunday newspapers, regional 
branches of major national firms, and sever- 
al hospitals. The 100,000 level was included 
because it is proposed as the future cutoff 
for qualification as an SMSA. 

After considerable discussion, the four 
levels have been identified simply as Level 
A, Level B, Level C, and Level D rather than 
assign them names (such as Major Metro- 
politan Areas), since none of the specific 
sets of terms proposed appeared to have 
wide support. The Committee is particularly 
interested in receiving suggestions for 
names for identifying the levels. 

The Committee believes that there are 
many situations in which it is desirable to 
look at statistics for metropolitan afeas 
broken down into size categories, and that 
the identification of levels of metropolitan 
areas will also aid users who may wish to 


limit a study to the largest areas, or to focus 
on a smaller or a middle-size group of areas. 

Besides these changes affecting terminol- 
ogy, the Committee decided to simplify the 
basic designation by dropping the word 
“standard”, thus reducing the basic term to 
three words, “metropolitan statistical area”’. 
In this discussion, the present abbrevia- 
tions, SMSA, has generally been used in re- 
ferring to the areas as defined now or at a 
past date, but “metropolitan statistical 
area” is generally used in references to the 
effects of the new criteria. 

Component Areas and Consolidated Areas 
(present Criterion 8; proposed Criteria,7-8 
and 10-14). As mentioned earlier, the offi- 
cial criteria for identifying and defining 
metropolitan areas have proved generally 
quite satisfactory since they were first de- 
veloped in 1950; most subsequent changes in 
the criteria have been largely in ‘the nature 
of correcting details. Probably the major ex- 
ception to this general statement involves 
the treatment of situations where sizable 
neighboring cities might or might not be 
treated as one metropolitan area. 

In the existing criteria, Criterion 8 has 
provided for consideration of a range of fac- 
tors in determining whether or not to treat 
adjacent centers as parts of a single area.® 
However, in practice Criterion 8 has been 
applied primarily to instances where pairs 
of smaller cities, each of which qualified for 
recognition as an SMSA, regarded them- 
selves as constituting a single metropolitan 
area, although their urbanized areas were 
still separate and intercommuting, had not 
reached the 15 percent level. In such cases 
the Committee has sometimes merged the 
areas under Criterion 8 without insisting 
that the commuting requirement be met. 


However, Criterion & has rarely if ever been 


used by itself as the basis for separating 
cities that did qualify to be included in a 
single area through having substantial com- 
muting interchange. 

In some of the largest metropolitan com- 
plexes, sizable urban centers of independent 
origin are sometimes completely connected 
by urban development, so that there is no 
visible break between them. Within such 
physically continuous urban areas, the dif- 
ferent parts are typically linked by large 
volumes of commuting; sometimes, however, 
the percentages of commuters are relatively 
low. For example, in both 1960 and 1970 a 
strict application of the 15 percent commut- 
ing rule would have separated Oakland 
from San Francisco and St. Petersburg from 
Tampa, although these well-recognized twin 
city pairs have long been treated as single 
metropolitan areas in official statistics. 

In the past, reflecting the underlying con- 
cept of a single concentration of dense 
urban development, the criteria have usual- 
ly treated cities that were in a single urban- 
ized area as parts of a single metropolitan 
area. However, beginning in the late 1950's, 
some cities included within major urbanized 
areas achieved recognition as centers of sep- 
arate SMSA’s, typically on the basis that 
their commuting ties to the area’s main city 


®Criterion 8(b) has limited such action to 
cities within 20 miles of one another; the 
proposed criteria retain this provision but 
change the distance measure to 25, meas- 
ured from city center to city center rather 
than from city limits to city limits as hither- 
to. Use of city limits as the basis has intro- 
duced considerable arbitrary bias because of 
the wide variation in annexation practices 
from region to region. 
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were below the 15 percent cutoff. The sepa- 
rate recognition of these areas has intro- 
duced a nonstandard aspect into the metro- 
politan area system, because not all cases 
with less than 15 percent commuting have 
been separated, while at the same time a 
few areas with more than 15 percent com- 
muting have been given separate recogni- 
tion although the criteria did not provide 
for it. 

In giving recognition in these instances, 
the Committee was in fact recognizing that 
the largest metropolitan areas may be re- 
garded from two aspects. From one point of 
view, the entire urbanized area and the 
counties with heavy commuting thereto 
constitute a single large metropolitan area, 
which for convenience may be referred to as 
the “greater” area. For many statistical pur- 
poses, this approach provides the best com- 
parability with other metropolitan areas 
around the country since, like them, it en- 
compasses the entire continuously urban- 
ized area within a single statistical bound- 
ary. This approach also conforms quite 
closely to the metropolitan area concept as 
reflected in the metropolitan districts of 
1910-40 and the SMA’s and SMSA’s of 1950- 
70. 

From another point of view, however, the 
separate components of many large metro- 
politan areas constitute important metro- 
politan entities in their own right. Although 
the component area usually has consider- 
able commuting to the urbanized area’s 
main city, a majority of its workers work lo- 
cally. Often the component area’s popula- 
tion is large enough to support a wide range 
of local functions and services, comparable 
in most respects to those of a free-standing 
metropolitan area elsewhere in the country. 
This may be especially true where the com- 
ponent area was originally an independent 
urban center, whose close affiliation to the 
larger nearby city is a recent development. 
In such a case, although an increasing 
volume of intercommuting may have 
strengthened the relationship of the compo- 
nent center to the larger center, often these 
ties have not greatly altered the basic local 
pattern of services and activities for which 
the smaller city remains an important 
center. 

These and similar points were made by 
many local officials and members of the 
public who commented on the first set of 
proposed criteria after their publication in 
June. Although these proposals did not di- 
rectly address the question of possible com- 
ponent areas, they left unaltered the provi- 
sions of the existing criteria (Criterion 5) 
that calls for SMSA's to be merged with 
others if two successive national censuses 
show that commuting between their central 
cores exceeds the 15 percent cutoff level in 
either direction. Under this criterion, 11 ex- 
isting SMSA’s would be merged with others 
in 1980. Most of these 11 areas did qualify 
under the official criteria at some time in 
the past. 

The general tenor of the comments re- 
ceived by the Committee from these exist- 
ing SMSA's subject to merger was that they 
should continue to be separately recognized 
in Federal statistics, and that if the com- 
muting data did not support the separate 
recognition, the use of this measure should 
be re-examined. 

After further discussion, the Committee 
concluded that only by recognizing two tiers 
of areas could the metropolitan area system 
meet, in a standard fashion, the needs of 
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those whose emphasis is on the component 
level of area as well as those whose need is 
for data on the “greater” level. The revised 
proposals do this by providing that within 
any “greater’’ metropolitan area of one mil- 
lion or more population, component metro- 
politan statistical areas may be recognized if 
certain criteria are met relating to commut- 
ing, total population, and percentage urban. 
If the “greater” area has any component 
metropolitan statistical areas that qualify, it 
becomes a consolidated metropolitan statis- 
tical area, composed of two or more compo- 
nent. metropolitan statistical areas. All 
other metropolitan statistical areas (those 
of less than one million, and those over that 
size but within which no component areas 
qualify under the rules) are designated 
simply metropolitan statistical areas. 

This approach also incorporates directly 
into the metropolitan statistical area frame- 
work the standard consolidated statistical 
areas (SCSA’s), first established at the time 
of the 1960 census and currently defined ac- 
cording to criteria published in 1975. To 
provide a systematic basis for arriving at 
standard definitions, the new criteria incor- 
porate the existing SCSA criteria into those 
that determine the overall extent of the 
“greater” metropolitan area. The result is to 
establish ‘‘greater” metropolitan areas that 
typically combine all counties involved in a 
single urbanized area, plus those counties 
with the qualifying level of commuting to 
the central core. The use of the SCSA rules 
also combines as single “greater” areas cer- 
tain neighboring MSA’s that have separate 
urbanized areas but a substantial commut- 
ing interchange. 

Once these “greater’’ areas have been de- 
fined, provided there is a total population 
over 1,000,000, the rules for identifying com- 
ponent metropolitan statistical areas are ap- 
plied. These rules for components have 
three effects. First, not surprisingly they 
result in qualifying as component metropoli- 
tan statistical areas all instances of current- 
ly qualifying SMSA’s that would have quali- 
fied as separate metropolitan statistical 
areas but were merged through the applica- 
tion of the SCSA rules.’ Second, the compo- 
nent rules also qualify as component metro- 
politan statistical areas all 11 of the current 
SMSA’s that were due to be merged with 
others after 1980.7 Third, several compo- 
nent metropolitan statistical areas are quali- 
fied under the proposed rules that have not 
previously received separate recognition. In 
effect, these are areas that have as much or 
more independence from the main center of 
their “greater’’ metropolitan area as the 
various areas mentioned in the two preced- 
ing sentences. 

Some of these new component areas are 
smaller cities located within large metro- 
politan complexes but retaining a high 
degree of independence from a period when 
they were functionally more separate; ex- 
amples are Lynn and Salem in the Boston 
area, Kane County (Aurora-Elgin) and Will 
County (Joliet) in the Chicago area, and 
Beaver County in the Pittsburgh area.* Also 


7In a few cases, the boundaries of the pre- _ 


sent SMSA’s would be enlarged or otherwise 
changed. 

‘Not surprisingly, some of the cities that 
would qualify under the proposed new rules 
for identifying central cities, described earli- 
er, are located in areas that would qualify as 
component metropolitan statistical areas 
under the component criteria. In each set of 
rules, the commuting measures tend to re- 
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on the list of new component areas are St. 
Paul, Oakland, and St. Petersburg, which 
have hitherto not been given recognition 
except in combination with Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and Tampa, respectively. 
Fort Worth, which was a separate SMSA 
until combined with Dallas in 1973, also ap- 
pears for separate recognition as a compo- 
nent area. In each case, of course, the 
“greater” area, as a consolidated metropoli- 
tan statistical area, would continue to pro- 
vide data for Minneapolis-St. Paul, San 
Francisco-Oakland-San Jose, Tampa-St. Pe- 
tersburg, and Dallas-Fort Worth. A list of 
all consolidated and component areas that 
would qualify using 1970 commuting data 
appears in Appendix C. 

Loss of Designation (present Criterion 5; 
proposed Criterion 9).—How quickly to re- 
flect a change in the status of an area or 
county on the basis of new data is another 
one of the points on which many comments 
have been received by the Committee. For 
most purposes involving current statistical 
applications, a definition based on the most 
up-to-date information is undoubtedly pref- 
erable. However, since some metropolitan 
areas have now been officially identified for 
almost 30 years, the issue of geographic con- 
tinuity also arises; changes in definitions 
can prove awkward for many users, unless 
Statistical series can be made available for 
past dates based on new areal definitions. 
The committee is also aware that the very 
wide usés to which the official metropolitan 
area definitions have been applied has re- 
sulted in their being employed to determine 
boundaries for local councils of government, 
planning agencies, and a variety of other 
purposes. Many users assume that if the of- 
ficial metropolitan area definitions change, 
these local boundaries must be changed 
also—an assumption that may be both unde- 
sirable and unwarranted. 

The Committee’s conclusion, as embodied 
in the proposed criteria, is that changes jus- 
tified by the criteria should be made imme- 
diately, with one exception—that existing 
metropolitan statistical areas will not be dis- 
qualified simply because their population is 
less than 100,000, assuming they qualified as 
metropolitan statistical areas at some past 
date under the criteria then in effect. 

To deal with the problem described by 
many users of securing comparable statisti- 
cal data, the Committee and OFSPS intend 
to request the Bureau of the Census to pre- 
pare a range of statistical data for the new 
definitions from past censuses. Considera- 
tion is also being given to applying the new 
criteria to 1970 and 1960 data to produce 
definitions of metropolitan statistical areas, 
consolidated metropolitan statistical areas 
and component metropolitan statistical 
areas as they would have been defined at 
those dates had the new rules been in 
effect. 

New England Criteria (present Criteria 6 
and 7; proposed Criteria 15-21). Because the 
New England criteria are applied to cities 
and towns rather than to entire counties, 
the delimitation of New England metropoli- 
tan statistical areas is somewhat more com- 
plex than for the metropolitan statistical 
areas in other regions. The size levels re- 
quired for qualification are no different for 
New England (Criterion 1), but the defini- 
tion of the central core for the purpose of 


flect a relatively high degree of indepen- 
dence from other cities in general and from 
the main city of the “greater” area in par- 
ticular. 
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measuring commuting from outlying areas 
must have special rules. These rules for de- 
fining the central core represent the main 
change in the New England criteria made by 
the Committee (other than the addition of 
new rules for identifying component metro- 
politan statistical areas in New England as 
in the other States). 

The new rules for the central core (Crite- 
ria 15 and 16), like those for defining the 
central counties in the main criteria (Crite- 
rion 3), are based primarily on the Bureau 
of the Census urbanized area—cities and 
towns with more than half their population 
in the urbanized area of a city are included 
in that city’s central core, except for a few 
places whose commuting ties with that city 
and its immediate environs are relatively 
weak. The New England central cores de- 
fined by these rules are generally compara- 
ble to the central counties defined by the 
main criteria in other States, but tend to be 
somewhat smaller in extent because they 
exclude the outlying portions of counties 
that would be included in a non-New Eng- 
land State. 

The criteria for including additional cities 
and towns in a New England metropolitan 
statistical area have been altered slightly, to 
permit towns with a population density be- 
tween 60 and 100 per square mile to qualify 
if they have at least 30 percent of their 
workers commuting to the central core. 

The expansion of several central cores and 
the change in criteria for outlying cities and 
towns, based on 1970 data, would result in a 
number of additional communities being 
added to existing SMSA’s. These are listed 
in Appendix D, which also lists 11 places 
that would be deleted and four towns that 
would be transferred from one metropolitan 
statistical area to another. In addition, be- 
cause of the changes in the central city cri- 
teria, Holyoke, MA; Warwick, RI; and West 
Haven, CT, would no longer qualify as cen- 
tral cities. , 

Component and Consolidated Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas in New England. (Cri- 
teria 19-21).—The main effect of the revised 
core rules described above is to enlarge 
somewhat the central cores of certain New 
England Metropolitan statistical areas. By 
itself, this would have the result of merging 
serveral existing SMSA’s with others. How- 
ever, under the newly developed criteria for 
component areas, these areas would contin- 
ue to be recognized as separate component 
metropolitan statistical areas. The compo- 
nent rules for New England follow the same 
general approach as those for component 
areas in other regions. The rules for defin- 
ing the component central core are designed 
to include all of the consolidated metropoli- 
tan statistical area’s central core that is 
more closely related to the component core 
city than to the consolidated area’s main 
city. 

In some cases two or more adjacent 
groups of communities qualify as separate 
component areas but also qualify to be com- 
bined under the rules. The proposed criteria 
leave open the decision as to whether or not 
such areas should be merged; local opinion 
on each Side of the question wouid be an im- 
portant factor in reaching a decision. Like- 
wise, local opinion would be sought to deter- 
mine to which of two component central 
cores a given place should be assigned if it 
has substantial commuting interchange 
with each. This reflects a recognition on the 
part of the Committee that commuting, 
while probably the best single indicator gen- 
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erally available, is not the only measure de- 
serving consideration in deciding ‘‘border- 
line” situations. 

Under these rules, Boston and Hartford- 
New Britain-Bristol would become consoli- 
dated metropolitan statistical areas, and the 
Norwalk and Stamford SMSA's would 


become component metropolitan statistical 
areas in the New York Consolidated Metro- 
politan Statistical Area. The new criteria 
would also result in the merger of the New 
Haven and Meriden areas as a single New 
Statistical 


Haven-Meriden 
Area. 

At the same time, these criteria would 
result in component areas being defined for 
several additional New England areas. 
Within the Boston Consolidated metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area, the Brockton Compo- 
nent Metropolitan Statistical Area would in- 
clude all of the existing Brockton SMSA 
plus Abington and Hanson. (These two 
towns were transferred from the Brockton 
SMSA to the Boston SMSA in 1973, but 
under the component rules have more com- 
muting to the Brockton component core 
than to Boston proper.) For Lowell, the 
component metropolitan statistical area 
would include all of the present Lowell 
SMSA plus Dunstable. The Lawrence-Ha- 
verhill Component Metropolitan Statistical 
Area would include the existing SMSA plus 
Danville, East Kingston. and Sandown in 
New Hampshire. 

Lynn and four neighboring towns (Lynn- 
field, Nahant. Saugus, and Swampscott) 
would also qualify as a Component Metro- 
politan Statistical Area. So would Salem 
and 12 adjacent cities and towns (Beverly, 
Danvers, Essex, Hamilton, Ipswich, Man- 
chester, Marblehead, Middleton, Peabody. 
Rowley, Topsfield, and Wenham). The Lynn 
and Salem areas could also qualify to be a 
single Lynn-Salem Component Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, if local opinion favored 
such.a combination. 

A potential problem not specifically ad- 
dressed by the criteria so far involves a situ~ 
ation that occurs to the north of the Lynn 
and Salem areas, where four communities, 
Gloucester, Rockport, Newbury and New- 
buryport, qualify for inclusion in the 
Boston Consolidated Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area but not for either the Lynn or 
Salem component areas. These four places 
are isolated from the remainder of the 
Boston area balance, which under the crite- 
ria would constitute the Boston Component 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. ; 

The criteria would also establish a new 
component area in the Hartford-New Brit- 
ain-Bristo] Consolidated Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area. Besides the New Britain and 
Bristol component metropolitan statistical 
areas, each of which would correspond to 
the existing SMSA, there would also be a 
Middletown Component Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area, including Cromwell, East 
Haddam, East Hampton, and Middlefield. 

Also in Connecticut, Norwalk and Stam- 
ford would qualify for component status 
within the New York consolidated area. 
These two areas could also qualify to be 
combined as a single Stamford-Norwalk 
Component Metropolitan Statistical Area if 
local opinion supported such a merger. 

Many of these New England changes in- 
volve nomenclature—for example, redesig- 
nation of existing SMSA's as component 
metropolitan statistical areas—rather than 
major boundary changes. However, the new 
criteria would also provide separate statisti- 
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cal recognition to the Lynn, Salem, and 
Middletown areas. In addition, the changes 
would serve to increase consistency between 
the treatment of New England metropolitan 
areas and those of other States, and there- 
fore would be in keeping with the Commit- 
tee’s general intention of establishing a 
standard set of areas suitable for statstical 
comparisons across the country. 

Additional items still under consideration 
by the Committee.—Certain additional crite- 
ria modifications have been suggested by 
Committee members or by those who com- 
mented on the first draft proposal. The 
Committee has not yet reached a decision 
on these points. The suggested modifica- 
tions, which would involve relatively few 
areas, are as follows: 

1. Whether to provide for some local 
option in cases where a county qualifies 
about equally under the criteria for each of 
two metropolitan statistical areas. 

2. Whether a county should be qualified 
on the basis of total commuting to two sepa- 
rate metropolitan statistical areas. 

3. Whether to provide for some local 
option in the selection of an areal] or region- 
al name for a metropolitan statistical area 
instead of the names of the central cities. 

4. Whether to provide that a county 
should be excluded from a metropolitan sta- 
tistical area if its commuting to the central 
county(ies) can be shown to be primarily to 
areas outside the urbanmed area proper. 

5. Some further modifieations in the rules 
for area titles. 

6. Whether to recognize commuting to a 
nonmetropolitan city in defining New Eng- 
land metropolitan statistical areas (see Ap- 
pendix D). 

7. Whether any special provisions should 
be made for defining metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas in Puerto Rico. 

In addition to these points, the Commit- 
tee is taking steps to prepare a listing of in- 
stances where an important city or urban 
concentration is included in a metropolitan 
statistical area simply because it is located 
within a large county, other portions of 
which have high commuting to the central 
county(ies) of the metropolitan statistical 
area. Typically, if such a place were located 
in a separate county, it would not be includ- 
ed in the metropolitan statistical area. The 
Committee believes this listing will be of 
value to users who want to give such areas 
separate recognition. 

The Committee is also giving serious con- 
sideration to designating some additional 
types of standard areas for Federal statisti- 
cal purposes ‘(for example, substate plan- 
ning districts). 

Effects of Criteria Changes on Availability 
of Statistical Data.—From the comments 
made on the first criteria proposal, it is evi- 
dent that many users assume that much sta- 
tistical information is available for counties 
included in metropolitan areas that is not 
available for nonmetropolitan counties. 
This point has been raised in particular by 
counties that might no longer be included in 
a metropolitan statistical area after 1980 
under the proposed criteria for outlying 
counties. 

However, this concern may often be exag- 
gerated. In population and housing census 
publications, most data that appear for 
SMSA's are also given for every county; the 
exceptions are certain very detailed cross- 
classifications for the larger SMSA's that 
are not published for smaller SMSA's or in- 
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dividual counties, although available at cost 
in unpublished form. 

Certain types of census data have tradi- 
tionally been provided primarily for metro- 
politan areas because that was the source of 
most of the demand for them. The prime 
example is the census tract reports. Howev- 
er, plans for the 1980 tract reports are well 
under way at the Bureau of the Census, and 
are unlikely to reflect any changes in 
SMSA’s that result from the new criteria, 
other than perhaps the recognition of some 
newly established areas. Specifically, for 
counties now in SMSA’s who have already 
had a 1980 census tract plan approved by 
the Bureau, the tract data will be published 
as part of the appropriate SMSA tract 
report, irrespective of whether the county 
would still qualify for the SMSA under the 
proposed criteria revisions. 

For 1980 as in the past, some nonmetropo- 
litan counties have regularly arranged to be 
tracted. In 1970, data for these nonmetropo- 
litan tracts were either published in the re- 
ports for adjacent SMSA’s or made available 
at cost in unpublished form. In 1980, the 
Bureau is considering publishing the data 
for all tracted areas. In any case, a county 
that ceases to be metropolitan after 1980 
can arrange to continue to be tracted. 

The economic censuses (censuses of busi- 
ness and manufacturers) taken by the 
Census Bureau regularly provide more data 
on SMSA’s than on individual counties. The 
same is true of some sample surveys at both 
the Federal and State levels. The difference 
in coverage is not due to the area’s metro- 
politan or nonmetropolitan status, but re- 
sults from the size of its total population or 
business volume. The rules developed to 
protect the confidentiality of individual 
survey responses and business census re- 
ports often preclude the publication of 
detail for areas with relatively small num- 
bers of people or business establishments. 
Therefore, larger counties and _ larger 
SMSA’s usually have more data published 
than smaller areas. Also, when a choice 
must be made between publishing data for 
an SMSA o«' for one of its component coun- 
ties, the SMSA, as the larger area, is nor- 
mally preferred. However, there may some- 
times ‘be more data published in the- busi- 
ness censuses for a large nonmetropolitan 
county than for a small county in an SMSA. 

Whether an SMSA contains more than 
one county may affect the range of data 
-published. Single-county SMSA’s in general 
have little if any more published data than 
the single county would have by itself, al- 
though the coverage may appear in a differ- 
ent section of the report, under a metropoli- 
tan rather than a nonmetropolitan heading. 
For an SMSA comprising two (or more) 
large counties, most data on each of the 
counties are usually published separately. 
Recognition as an SMSA also produces 
totals for the two-county combinations; 
most of these totals can also be obtained by 
combining the published data for the sepa- 
rate counties. 

For an SMSA containing one large and 
one or more small counties, the SMSA 
totals may include considerable data that 
are also published for the large member 
county but not for the smaller ones. Again, 
however, the data available for the larger 
county, and for the SMSA itself, will not 
greatly exceed what would be available for a 
nonmetropolitan county of the same size. 
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